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THE BANDIT OF PALESTINE, 


OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ORIENTAL TRAVELLER. | 
| care and time, however, with the air of a salubrious 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LETTER CONTINUED. 


I at length learned that he had taken refuge in 
the dominions of a rajah, some distance in the inte- 
rior, who held but little communication with the 
English settlements, and maintained a neutrality in 
the existing war. I immediately prepared to follow 
him. The incidents of this journey, and of some 
others that succeeded it, I am not now prepared to 
relate ; suffice it to say, that after suffering much 
fatigue and privation, and encountering consider- 
able danger, I arrived at his reported place of re- 
fuge. I was again and again disappointed. He had 
some time before journeyed still farther into the 
interior, to a part of the country bordering on Persia, 
with the design of entering the service of another 
prince, who was at war with some of his neighbours. 
Hither also I followed him; but tate had decreed 
that we should never meet. He had been disap- 


pointed in his expectations of military employment, 
by the reconciliation of the belligerents. I learned, 


that after tarrying a short time in that neighbour- 
hood he had departed with a caravan, bound for 
Smyrna, by way of Upper Persia, Armenia, and 
Asia minor. 

Though the project I was engaged in seemed like 
the pursuit of a fleeting phantom, I was determined 
that no obstacle should deter we trom fulfilling my 
promise tu my father. 1] accordingly set out, as soon 
as an opportunity of travelling in salety occurred, 
to prosecute the singular enterprise, if I may so call 
it, in which I had engaged. 1 thus traversed coun- 
tries which are but seldom visited by Europeans ; 
and the varied and novel scenes which I passed 
through might form the subject of an interesting 
narrative ; but this I reserve for your entertainment 
at some future time, after .ve meet. I had proceeded 
as far as Erzerum, on the confines of Armenia, 
when the fatigues of my travel, and exposure to the 
hardships of the climate, brought on a dangerous 
illness. After several days of severe suffering, my 
fever abated, but left me in so feeble a state, that it 
was impossible for me then to resume my journey. 
An Armenian friar, who had formed a slight ac- 
juaintance with my brother, from travelling part of 
the way in his company, was at this time preparing 
to set out for Smyrma: him] entrusted with a letter 
to Mr. Henderson, with instructions to leave no 
means untried for searching him out. In my letter 
I stated at length the facts my father related, (as | 

ncluded George was not acquainted with them all) 
and the object of my journey. I also expressed 
some apprehension, that the reverses and disappoint- 
ments to which he had been exposed had subjected 
him to privation. I urged him, if such were the 
case, to make it known to me as soon as possible, 
and avail himself of my assistance, either by return- 
ing to Erzerum, cr informing me of his place of re-_ 


sidence, and tarrying there till my strength should 
be sufficiently restored to enable me to come to him. 
I also sent by the friar, whose integrity I had every 
reason to trust, asum of money for his temporary 
assistance. 

The recovery of my strength was so slow, that I 
began to fear my constitution was radically impaired ; 


situation, which | fixed upon in the neighbourhood 
of Erzerum, at length completely restored me, and 


| I again possessed all, or nearly all, my former 
strength, with a temperament somewhat changed | 


and fitted to the climate. 

I waited in suspense the result of my messenger’s 
inquiries, till a letter from that person put an end at 
once to my suspense and my hopes. The unfortu- 
nate youth had, by a tragical catastrophe, ended his 
wayward career. 

The letter of the prior was in that universal lan- 
guage of the East Arabic, of which I had then ac- 
quired considerable knowledge, and with which 1 
am now intimately acquainted. The substance of 
his account was, that George Henderson, during his 
journey had formed an acquaintance with a mer- 
chant of considerable wealth, who had been jour- 
neying with the caravan for purposes of traffic, but 
commonly resided at a small town on the sea-shore, 
not far from Smyrna, to which place the young man 
accompanied his new acquaintance. The town and 
the neighbouring district were under the sway otf a 
Turkish sub-pacha, who, as is usual with even the 
lesser Moslem dignitaries, possessed in his own ter- 
ritories the power of a despotic prince, and as is not 
unusual, exercised that power with no small degree 
of injustice and cruelty. The atoresaid merchant, 
having made a very profitable trafficking excursion 
with the caravan, in the exultation of his heart, made 
more display of his wealth than was altogether pru- 
dent; for it gave the Turkish governor a prospect 
of goodly spoil, which naturally excited his cupidi- 
ty. An itching for the wealth of his subjects was 
not the only failing of this great man. The mer- 
chant had a daughter of emment beauty, whom the 
governor had, by chance, seen unveiled. 

His excellency imagined in her a likeness to the 
dark-eyed Houris of Mohamed’s heaven; and he 
thought the possession of her charms, like the morn- 
ing draught with which the sot prepares his stomach 
for the more potent libations of the day, would be 
no bad foretaste of the joys of paradise—a treat, 
which he thought every orthodox musselman enti- 
tled to enjoy. 

Where avarice and lust were the incentives, it 
was no difficult matter for a despot to find, or rather 
to dispense with causes of accusation against his 
helpless subjects. The merchant and his daughter 
were arrested, and all their wealth that could be 
found was seized by the governor. The wretch 
then made the unfortunate pair that kind offer for 
the father’s liberation, which the artifice of power- 
ful villany has so often employed ; and on which so 
many agonized scenes in tragedy have been founded. 

They both rejected the proffer with disdain ; and 
it is probable the despot would soon have taken by 
force what his victims would not yield to his de- 
mand. In the mean time, however, the Hindoo 
English youth did not remain an uninterested or idle 


spectator of the proceedings. He also, previous to 
the beginning of their troubles, had seen the unhap- 
|py maiden, who had inspired him with sentiments 
‘full as ardent, but much more gererous, than those 
jof the governor. It was not for one of his fiery 
spirit to stand idly by, and see the object of his love 
‘made the victim of a despot, or to shun by flight the 
‘danger to which his passion, if known, might ex- 
pose him ; he immediately called forth all his powers 
of adroitness and daring, and prepared to rescue his 
beloved one, or perish in the attempt. 


He contrived, by some means, to convey a message 
to the prisoners, offering to venture his life for their 
deliverance, and requesting any information they 
could give to facilitate his design. The prisoners 
answered his message by the same channel through 
which they had received it. Fervently thanking 
him for his magnanimity, the father gave an account 
of their situation, and suggested certain steps which 
might be taken to favour the possibility of escape 
he also gave the youth a clue for finding some of his 
hidden treasures, which had escaped the rapacity of 
the governor, and which he thought might aid the 
designs of the youth. 

There were in that neighbourhood many persons, 
who, having been reduced to beggary and despera- 
tion by the governor’s rapacity, had some of them 
become robbers, while others were verging towards 
that state. It was easy for the youth to get ac- 
quainted with the latter class, and not difficult, 
through them to arrive at the confidence of the first 
Neither was it difficult, especially with the aid of 
gold, to stiunulate, to a daring and bloody enterprise, 
men, whio, stung to the quick by injuries, were burn 
ing lor revenge, and, at the same time, desperate 
with privation: | believe, also, that the youth pos 
sessed, in a high degree, the power to conciliate and 


h men 


control the mands of sue At any rate, he a 

complished it: a plan was organized with consum 
mate skill for surprising the residence of the go- 
vernor, and liberating the captives, whose prison was 
contained within the walls of that edifice 


in little time that these things transpired 


It was 
ina tlew 
days after the arrest of the merchant and his daugh 
ter, Henderson foun! means of communicating with 
them ; and, in a few more, he was prepared to strike 
a blow for their deliverance. 

His plans for the surprise were favoured by some 
local peculiarities in the g 
at midnight his design was carried into execution 
At first, it promised complete success 


overnor’s mansion; and, 
the guards 
and attendants were mostly buried in sleep, and be 

fore they could prepare for defence, the mansion) 
was forced on every side, and the prisoners brought 
forth and hurried toward the shore, where a small 
vessel, which had been prepared, was waiting to 
receive them. The robbers, except a small number 
their anil 
tbandoned them 


who had been engaged to escort leader 
the rescued captives to the! 
selves to plunder, as soon as the house was forced 
and thus gave the expelled garrison an opportunity 
to rally. Availing themselves of their superior num 
bers, the Moslems stormed and retook the building 
but a few minutes afier Henderson and his party 
thad left it; and the banditti, no longer under the 
i direction of a leader, were m stly cut to pieces 
‘The governor, avho, favoured by the darkness and 
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confusion of the moment, had narrowly escaped on 
the first assault, now gave orders to pursue the com- 
pany making for the shore. They were overtaken 
at the moment they were about to embark, and a 
fresh conflict ensued. The gallant youth and his 
little band fought desperately, 
through the enemy, and, with their fair charge, 
gained the boat: casting off from the shore, they 
spread their sail to the breeze ; but the father of the 
maiden again fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
was dragged back to the prison from which he had 
just been rescued. 

It was but for a moment that fortune seemed to 
smile upon the flight of the lovers: the hue and ery 
had by this time spread far and wide, and, as 1 
their evil genius had designed it, a Turkish galley 
had that evening arrived in the neighbourhood, and 
was anchored but a short distance from the spot 
where the fugitives had embarked. The alarm di 
rectly reached her, and she gave chase to the little 
bark. 
the advantage of more rowers, and more ample can 
vass; and, ina short time, bore down close upon 
the other vessel. <A discharge of musketry, suth- 
cient to have swept the deck, was followed by a bali 
from the heavy gun of the galley, which passed 
through the hull of the smaller vessel, and almost 


instantly sunk her. The moon had risen, and was 


then shining full upon the sea, and the spectators: 
on the shore plainly saw her go down; anda wild | 


and savage shout of exultation arose trom the bar- 
barians at the sight. It was too far from the shore 
for any human efiorts to reach it by sWitnming, and 
there was no skifi or small boat belonging to the 
bark, so that it was impossible tor any one on boar 
her to escape a watery grave. It was expected | 


all, that a torturous death from the tyrant awaited | 


the unhappy father; and in all probability it would 
have been so, had not acement anticipated the ce 

sign. The next night after the tragical death of th 
lovers, the dwelling of the governor was discovere: 


to be on fire, and the tlames, which had tor some! 


time burnt unseen, almost mstantly enveloped the 


building. The sub-pacha and his household escaped | 


the devouring element, but the prisoner must have 
perished in the dames. 

Such as I have related was the end of my way 
ward and ill-starred brother. He had evidently 
heart formed for generosity, as a mind for great 
achievements ; but his evil genius, which seeme: 
to envelope him with unseen toils, perverted all his 
noble designs, and made him, during his brief ca 
reer, the continual sport of adverse changes. Had 
he been fated to experience many years of disap- 
pointment and adversity, his spirit might have lost 


its native buoyancy, and its generous enthusiasin 


have given place to passions of a dark misanthropic 
character : as it was, however, he had not yet known 
enough of this world’s wo to depress the lightness 
or sour the kindly feelings of his heart; and it was 
only in moments of wounded pride or exasperated 
passion, that those did not predominate. Such, at 
least, I have been told, were the features of his dis 
position ; and his untimely end attests the devoted 
heroism of his character. 

The news of his death affected me exceedingly. 
hough I had never seen him, though his name was 
mentioned by many with opprobrium, and, more 
than all, though that name ever awakened the re 
membrance of my father’s errors, still, the singular 
circumstances which made this youth so much the 
object of my solicitude, the goodness which, in spite 
of misrepresentation, ever shone through the evil 
of his character, and the hapless destiny which pur- 


sued him, bound his ideal image to my heart witha 


tie, perhaps even stronger than personal acquaint- 
ance could have woven. “ Had he but lived,”’ l ex- 
‘laimed, as 1 pondered upon his doom, “ had he, 


made their way) 


She had the same favour of the wind, anc | 


i cali ide eoe4 9 . “a ; 
| who could die so nobly in the cause of injured vir- 


| tue, but lived till we had met, how proudly could I | 


, have owned him for a brother, and how gladly have 
shared the good or ill of his future fortunes. But 
jhe is gone—and, peace to his brave spirit.”” 

The friar who sent me the account of this catas- 
trophe, also returned me the money with which I 
had entrusted him, and refused any remuneration 
| for the trouble he had taken. This, as it firmly con- 
vinced me of his integrity, would have removed ail 
doubts, had any existed, of the truth of his sto.y. 
He detailed the incidents much more minutely than 
| have done, and in his narrative they had every 
appearance of unembellisbed facts. At first, how- 
ever, 1 thought it strange, that he waimtained a mys- 
tery as to the names of all the parties concerned ; 
but I afterward attributed this to his fears. He 
|doubtless toresaw the possibility of his letter’s mis 
carriage, and thought it the safest course to make 
no direct mention of the despot or his victitns. 

As some of'my private affairs required my return 
to India, | immediately set out by the same rout as 
when I came, an opportunity then offering of tra 
velling in company with some others. I remained 
in India, engaged in various pursuits, tll about five 
}months ago, when I embarked at Calcutta for Suez, 
and after traversing several parts of Egypt, sailed 
trom Alexandria to Jaffa, whence I journeyed to 
ihis renowned and venerable city. 

It is my intention to visit many quarters of this 
But I have 


| country, and then proceed to England 
swelled this epistle to a suflicient length, and have 
no more to add, save the professions of unaltered es- 
AnTHUK Romain 


eem from your trend, 





AMERICAN LISEKRATURE. 





CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


{The August number of the United States Review 
ind Literary Gazette, contains an excellent article 
it is not too much to say— 


m the works of this 
father of American literature. We have lately given 
afew bnet remarks on his principal productions, 
/yet we cannot forbear quoting sume passages from 
}tuis article. The following observations must be 
admired and felt by every person of taste :] Ed. Mu 
“We cannot guit Brown without one word upon 
the inward struggle he endured in deciding between 
the strong tendencies of his genius, and what he 
seemed half persuaded, notwithstanding his scru 
ples, to have been his duty. He was educated tor 
the bar, and obtained some distinction in his club 

|| for his management of the fictitious cases proposed 
‘there. We would say in passing, that we believe, 
after all, these clubs are not the places to determine 
a man’s powers; and notwithstanding some eminent 
men first distinguished themselves in these mock 
contests, we have great doubts whether it is not 
quite as well for a man to fight his first battle on 
ithe field where nothing is allowed but keen steel 
Physical and intellectual dex- 


and naked points. 
terity and power are very diflerent things, and 
obtained by very different means. At any rate, 
Brown’s time came, and then he hesitated, and 
then his friends talked, or, by their marked silence, 
pained him yet more. Unsatisfied in his own mind, 
and those whose good opinion he fain would have 
had, being against him, he became harassed and 
dejected. 
the nature and power of which he did not ther 
enough understand to follow without scruple. He 
still doubted ; and when at last he did resolve, he 
felt not the relief and vigour of a resolved man ; for 
he feared it might be the yielding of weakness, not 
the resolution of strength. It was his good fortune 
‘that the waking, instinctive energy of genius at 


‘length prevailed. Instead of living as only one of 


There was something working within, | 


the multitude of keen and clever men at the bar, 
and then dying and being forgotten, he is going 
down with the history of our country as the earliest 
author of genius in our literature. Already this 
| distinction is something ; but it is to be yet greater 
The writers of genius who may come up amongst 
us, instead of taking from his good name, will but 
bring to it fresh honour and reverence, for he will 
be called the father of all of them 
** Let this struggle in the sensitive temperament 
of Brown, be a caution to parents and friends. A 
little more, and he would have gone to a still earlier 
Ita 
young man’s bent be a strong one, so it be innocent, 
point out the hardships of the course he would take, 
if you will, but let him followit. The father talks 
of his experience, as if one man’s experience would 
serve alike for all. We are not all made after one 
pattern, or this would be no longer a world of wial 
and etiort, of great failure and glorious success. 


grave, a disappointed and scarcely noted man. 


* There are men, very kind men too, who would 
do good service to a man of genius, but then they 
must do it to suit themselves, not him. It is taken 
for granted that he is fantastic and wayward, mere- 
ly because, as he differs in bis mtellectual powers, 
so does he in temperament and sympathies from the 
world at large. He must be made a useful citizen, 
however. 
key, or be turned out to shift for himself. 


Pegasus must be yoke-mate with don- 
Perhaps 
he submits; but, as every one might suppose, 
donkey proves the more serviceable beast, works 
and grows fat, while Pegasus is breaking down. 
Nor is thisall If the man of genius declines these 
well-meant offers, he is sensible that he is looked 
upon as one who will not let you do him good if 
you would; and to the weight of his troubles and 
sorrows is added the feeling, that those who care 
most about him, mingle disappointment and disap- 
probation with their concern. This is a sad and 
comfortless thought to visit a mind, which, from its 
very nature, must dwell much alone, and needs 
much of sympathy to take it from its solitude — 
Chere ts, perhaps, no class more envied than men 
of genius ; and tt is natural enongh that they should 
be, when estimated by their productions ; and it is 
trne, also, that they have times of high aspirations 
and scenes of intellectual beauty and grandew 
seen but dimly and at a distance by others; vet 
could the world see into their whole souls, it would 
hardly envy them so.” 

The Review cencludes with a compliment to the 
American novelist, which is not more true than it is 
elegantly expressed 

* Tt may be thought that we have dwelt too long 
upon the faults of Brown, and that we are of an 
ungracious temper for so doing We have take: 
no delight in this part of our work, for we reverenc« 
his genius, and feel an affection for so kind and 
goodaman. If we speak with all our hearts of 
what is excellent in a great nan, we shall do hir 
litde harm by pomting out his defects, while at the 
same time we are d Wi 
are not of those who would pull down a stone up 
the head ef him who is 


ing good to multitudes. 
but just raising a structure 
for his own fame ; nor of those who are glad to see 
sands drifting he foundation which 
tay srown has built up! 
eternal pyramid, and laid himself down te rest in it 


the barre? ver 


A 
another was beginning t I 





A JEU D’RSPRIT. 
The following jeu desprit is from the author of \ 
surdities,” addressed to Thomas Hood, Esq. aut af 
i Whims and Oddities :” 
Wits now may lay aside their pens 


Lheir sallies bring no good, 
Till thou art dead they cannot hope 
7O URN A LIVELY Hoot 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE YOUNG PORT. 
I remember well the time that gave birth to the 
first poetical effusion of my friend Nick. It wasa 
hot and sultry day in August, when, straying to 
his lodging, I found him seated im his arm-chair, 
his fine eyes rolling in a still ‘finer frenzy,”’ his 
legs crossed, his teeth set, and his hair as tughttully 
disordered, as the ‘* quills upon the trettul porcu- 
pine.” I did not venture to disturb the charm, but 
waited till the *‘ images that filled the mirror of his 
mind” were “ pencilled off,” when | was favoured 
with a look; and, though years have since passed 
by, I could retrace the picture, reader, just as it 
came, fresh, warm, and glowing trom his living 
touch—but nothing is furtuer from my thoughts. 
I have already said, that this was lis first essay. 
And as it commonly happens, that poetical powers 





are discovered, and put in requisition, m conse- 
quence vf some emergency—so it was with Nick. 
The truth is, that, at tue period 1 am speaking of, 
Nick was im love '—and, what added to the sentu- 
mentality of his predicament, lis was an untortu 
nate attachment! at least, such was the imlerence 
from the fact, that all famuliar mtercourse between 
him and Sophia bad ceased, and the visits with 
which she now tavoured him, were * few and tar 


between’’—as those of ofher angcils are said to be. | 


Why the sunshine of former hours was thus ob- 
scured, was nol disunclly known ; nor yet had the 


most inportant port of all been ascertained by the | 


gossips of the place, namely, whether that question 
which in all languages ts * gloomy and peculiar,”’ 
but in that of Gues Scroggins is as precise as any | 
have seen—“ if you loves 1, as I loves you”—had 
ever been answered by Sophia 


' 


'—It so, she wisely 
kept the secret, though sore beset by 
blessed”? meddiers, of which every country village 


* single- 


has one at least, whose countenance, in this im 
stance, was suflered to wane on in disappoimtment, 


and sharpen tor a tresh onset, as new occasiolis|| 


might offer 

I saw them together once, long after the current 
had ceased to “ run smooth,’’—but with all of my 
effort, 1 could discover nothing Uhat fixed ¢ mec 
ture on the tirint roling of certaimity. 
hall of song and merriment, where “ twinkling 
feet” led on the date. 
seemed the gay, joyous thing, that poets dream of— 
“all light and life,” nor was my triend a whit be- 
hind ; he did not act the sighing hero of his own 
ballad, but joined the throng, with a brow as open 
and as free trom care, as his “ who wraps the dra- 
pery of his couch about him, and hes down to plea- 
sant dreams.” For an instant, mdeed, a cloud 
passed over it; a sudden pause brought him and 
Sophia together—it was a quick, briet glance—but 
still it told of feelings past, 
ferings yet to come 


and, it may be, of suf- 
A tear started to Sophia's 
eye—and the next moment the dance moved on 
again, the music rung “ 
strain,’’ and in the changes of the shilting and en- 


chanting scene, that tear fell unheeded, and the 


" 


a switter still and a louder 


sigh, if asigh there was, escaped unheard. 

The buoyancy of youth may be termed the poetry 
of life—and it is said that nature dispenses to all, in 
some measure, the gift of song, which, sooner or 
later, becomes predominant, and struggles to gain 
tterance, and clothe itself in appropriate language, 
with the usual accompaniments of rhyme and metre. 

Poeta nascitur,” is high authority the other way, 
I know—and to determine on which side the argu 
ment lies, would involve a metaphysical discussion, 


which Iam in no mood to euter upon. But at any 
this propensity is most likely to be exhibited 


mind is thrilling with emotions, like those 


It was in the 


Sophia laughed, and! 


“just alluded to; and quite sure I am, that, had it 


” 


not been for Sophia’s “ bright eye,” the world had 
| wanted this idle song of my friend Nick. 
| Another inference from my premises. They of 
the wan countenance and sensitive soul, are for ever 
harping to the tune of ‘“‘ Love—first love.” 

Now, though the above forms but a minor plot in 
the great drama of life, and I have aimed, in its 
recital, at little more than to employ an idle hour— 
yet there are scenes in this world’s acts, of far less 
interest, that are magnitied into importance, and 
made to share largely in the sympathies of mankind ; 
and, such as itis, it proves tiumphantly the fallacy 

| of the position to which I have alluded. Their at- 
tachment partook of all the fervency and all the 
romance of young and kindred spirits; there were 
no counter passions, striving for the mastery; no 


ruthless hand plunged the tresh buds of early hope | 


jinto the seething-pot of hate; and, for all that 
|appears, Nick and Sophia tned fairly the expen- 
ment, whether *‘they that once loved can ever 
forget ;”’ if so, the result of the experiment is 
abundantly satisfactory, and deserves to be record- 
ed—namely, they heave forgotten! Reader, wouldst 
thou resolve this wondertul phenomenon of mind? 
|, Mark then the sequel :— She has found another Nick 
'—and he—Sophius half a score! 
| ee ee 
THE DEAD-WATCH. 
A LEGEND oF SWEDEN 

The last moments of Ulrica, princess of Sweden, 
pproached. A fil obscured her eye , but her voice, 
though weak, was clear. “ | thought | scarcely 
could have died without bidding a last tarewell,”’ 
she said, “ to my beloved Emelinde—but lite re- 
vedes apace. How many days have elapsed since 
the messenger was despatched to Saxony '” 

** But three, my dearest princess!’’ replied an 
aged attendant, whose accents were scarcely more 
distinct than those of her dying mistress :—* but 
three; as many weeks must pass betore Countess 
)Emelinde, of Schaenberg, can arrive.”’ 

‘**] have notas many hours to live, and must forego 


” 


| this hope,” resumed the lady. Our vow to meet 
again, before the tomb closed over us, has past un- 
My faithtul triends, farewell! when | am 
gene, think kindly of your princess !”” 

Jt was three in the morning when Ulrica expired 
the next day, the body lay in state, and all Stock- 
holm repaired to take a last look at their beloved 
The crowd was so great, that, toward 


ulfilled. 


| 
| 


princess. 
evening, the officer on guard found it difficult to en- 
jeorce the order tor closing the doors, and that none 
should be admitted until the following day. This 
officer was Baron Frederic, of W. a young Swede 
of undoubted The eleventh hour had 
struck; and, as he walked up and down an anti- 


courage. 


chamber, separated from the room where the prin- 
cess lay merely by a glass partition, he often paused 
to gaze at the idle pomp which surrounded the royal 
corse, where the shades of death, 


a thousand tapers seemed engage 


and the glare of 
d in ghastly com 
bat—and then, his head sunk on his breast—and, 
again he moved slowly on, wrapped in his own re 
the clock 


1 ceased, 


flections.—So passed the next hour, 


struck twelve. As its last vibrat a lady, 


m the baron immediately re 
enized as the Countess Emelinde of 

the absent friend of the princess, entered 

ia the cl 

and no one 


Countess,” said Baron Frederic, 
her highness ts cl l, , until the morn 


Nay, advance not, lady—imy 


orders are severe; and, 


ing, can be admitte 
were I even t 
them, it would but afford you the means « 


intinge 
. faugment 
ing your sorrow. I pray you, refrain !”—and, see 
ing the pale fig ire advance, he moved to oppose her 
entering. 


A cold hand was laid on his—an icy shudder per- 


vaded his whole frame—and he remained motion- 
less! For a moment's space, his sight was obscured ; 
and, when he recovered it, he saw the figure ap- 
proach the bed of the princess, The corse arose, 
and opened its heavy eyelids; but its glance was 
fixed and glassy. The arms, which betore were 
crossed on the breast, spread slowly, to embrace the 
pallid form which moved to meet them ! 
——When Baron Frederne recovered, he found 
himself lying on the ground The 
corse had resumed its former attitude; but, on the 
lips, which had retained the convulsive contraction 
Inquiries 
were made in the palace ; and their only result was, 
that on that night, at the midnight hour, a mourning 
coach, drawn by four horses, had entered the palace 


he was alone. 


ot the last agony, now sate a placid smile 


court: a female, in black attire, alighted trom it, 
and ascended the stairs. In what manner either the 
carriage or the lady had disappeared, could none 
explain. 
despatched to Saxony returned, and also with tidings 
of the death of the Countess Schanberg. The story 
is, to this day, well remembered in Stockholm, and 
recounted as often as a rude basso-rehevo, repre- 


In the course of a month, the messenger 


senting this mysterious circumstance, arrests the at 
tention of the traveller 
Se 
THE FRIGATE BRANDYWINE. 

It is not known, that on the arrival of this frigate 
in the Pacific, she had a trial of speed with the 
United States, one of the fastest sailers im the navy, 
and doubts have been expressed as to the result. 
We are enabled to state, from the information ofa 
gentleman who was on board one of the trigates at 


New Monthly Magazine 


the time, how the matter really stood. 

The United States was reverenced by her crew 
Captain Hull was as proud of her as he was of Old 
lronsides. When he beard that the Brandywine 
was expected out, and heard her powers of sailing 
highly extolled, he determined to have a good hu- 
She arrived m good time, 


The w ma, 


moured contest with her 
and the race was fixed for a day certain 
at the appointed time, was on a quarter; the Uni 
The Old NW ag- 
on; being ahead, backed her topsails, and let the 
All sail was then 


ted States, (or as the sailors call her 


Brandywine come up alongside 
spread ; every inch of canvass was out inthe wind, 


Both ships’ crews were tull 
and some British men of war in the harbour had all 


of ardour and anniety, 


hands up the shrouds to view the scene The race 
was only doubtful tor a few minutes 

The United States gained on the Lafayette, (as 
fast that she 


choedt P her 


she is generally styled in the navy,)s 
soon showed her stern, and im an! 
topgallant-sails and royals, to let her adversary come 
lier crew gave three 
orl 


alongside, in token of victory 

hearty cheers, and all parties t ass to 

t et on board the victoricons We are told 
the superiority of the States over all 


intl 


ie Pacific, is now g rally acknowledg 
n the station , | Pailadias 
ee, 
MUSICAL ARCUTION. 
Whenever Ihear a trageous display of execu 
tion, either vocs stra ntal, I never tail to 
recollect nion of a late 


statesine t than for 


tN i 
‘ 


. ? . . 
ove of music, ) rng rk ¢ ic extreme 


dithcully of some for ice, observed, that he 


} 


wished it was i w has gene 


rally been given to ason 
to know it was sai 

whom a similar o1 

for music. Beit 
to the Ancient ¢ 
reason for it that 
hid. **@.”” replied 
my brother, | would 
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FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
| 


No. XLVII 


Or all the arts which man has invented, there is’ 
none like the art of being happy. It is the most 
important to our race, and yet there is none more) 
simple in its nature, more easy in its practice, and 
more sweet in its consequences. To be great in 
any other science, certain qualities and circum- 
stances are necessary. The lawyer must have elo- 
quence, and ingenuity, and knowledge. The mi-' 
nister must pore over mysteries of past ages, and 
acquire information locked up in the frozen em-| 
braces of dead languages, and rendered subtle and 
vague by their retreat into the shadows of time. | 
The warrior wants place and opportunity, and the | 
merchant cunning, to improve the chances of trade; 
but happiness has little to do with the chances of 


| 


trade, the pomp of science, or the tumult of war. || 


It scarcely endures the cultivation of a careful hand, | 
but springs up in the luxuriant soil of the honest. 
heart, and flourishes like a wild flower—still fair! 
and fragrant, through all the varieties of its exist- 
ence. 

I have scarcely an amusement more endeared to 
me, both from the associations interwoven with it, 
and the actual pleasure it bestows, than a walk by 
moonlight in the country. The affluent, who have 
a thousand ready resources of merriment, and who 
never imagined what it was to be deprived of them— 
to surrender their affections, the dearest and the 
highest which reconcile man to life, are ignorant of 
the intense and delicious tenderness with which, 
from the wreck of young hopes, the religious heart 
turns to nature, and revels in the contemplation of 
a heavenand aGod. The vacant affections, always 
in search of objects, cling around the beauties of | 
this lovely creation, and cherish the hopes which 
they inspire, till the busy mind discovers a bound 
less and inexhaustible source of delight, in compa- 
rison with which, all other pleasures and splendours 
are nothing, and which is enjoyed with a more 
proud and sacred independence, in want, solitude, 
misery, and all earthly degradation. 

The other evening I determined to amuse myself 
with a ramble ; and, having laid aside my bovks, 
and arranged the scanty furniture of my apartment, 
(for I hold cleanliness and neatness to be great 
means of content, as method and reflection are of 
success, and economy of riches, and temperance of 
health,) and, stealing along among the merry crowd 
who thronged the streets and filled the air with their 
careless voices, I gradually outwalked the multitude, 
and found myself some miles out of town, just as 
the sun was sinking in floods of light. 

Tuming down a rugged and retired little lane, 
which led me by several elegant country seats to a 
Jawn ornamented with a grove of trees, I paused to 
rest on an old rail fence, and straightway, according 
to my custom, began to feel the clouds of business 
and low interests rolling off my soul. I seemed a 
new being—as if my engagements with man were 
terminated—as if the ties that held me to the world 
were broken—and as if, in thus mingling my spirit 
with nature, and surrendering myself entirely to 
its contemplation, | already enjoyed the freedom of 
a higher existence—and could float with the light, 
and career on the winds, and commune with beings 
deeply beloved, and long since departed. In this 
humour I stood picturing images on a long line of 
blue mountainous clouds that lay stretched in huge 
‘lense masses along the western horizon. Then the 
moon, just visible, caught my eve, as her silvery 


face looked down in pensiveness on wandering 
| man—and a bright star that twinkled in the vault 
| of cloudless blue. The earth was as calm and beau- 
| tiful as the heaven—vegetation seemed to expand 
itself in gratitude to refreshing night. The light 
and shade were so disposed as to give an effect to 
the landscape irresistibly enchanting ; and the 
cricket, the frog, and the “‘ gauze-winged catydid,” 
were singing in concert their evening song of praise. 
I moralized—and remembered—and anticipated— 
and thought about the wonderful world—so fasci 
nating—so false—so teeming with joy—so fraught 
with sorrow—so cruel and cold-hearted, and yet so 
tender and affectionate !—so dark and wretched, 
that nature recoils from it—and again so softly 
sweet, so dearly bewitching, that, to know its fairy 
feelings, the heart is willing to break with its ago- 
nies !—that, to taste the fountains which sometimes 
gush up in the wilderness of its sorrow, we consent 
to drink of poisons, even to their bitterest dregs ! 
Thus I mused, till the light faded that marked the 
sun’s track, and the moon grew more brightly visi- 
ble—and countless millions of other worlds beamed 
and sparkled into light, rising from the trembling 
heavens like young spirits from the deep, and the 
gigantic clouds had melted away in the west, and 


| nature was spreading its soft and dewy banquet for 


tree and flower. 

The voice of the Genius awakened me from my 
reverie. 

« You see here, Master Student,” said he, ‘in- 
contestible proofs of God’s power, wisdom, and 
goodness. Here all things are adapted to their 
situation, and tend toward the harmony of the 
whole. The light touches the cloud, and immedi- 
ately you behold the consequence—that it beams 
radiant with glory. The sun shines for the flower, 
and it is tinged with delicate colours, and its breath 
is fragrance. Veyetation demands refreshment, and 
the friendly shade relieves the day, and the soft 
dew descends into the world of plants, whereby 
their existence is prolonged, and their beauty en- 
hanced. The moon flings her light upon the world— 
the breeze plays in coolness—thousands of animals 
now appear, in joy which they can scarcely ex- 
press—and all creation is peaceful and happy, but 
the portion allotted te man! 

** From the inferior but happy world of trees, in- 


| sects, and beasts, let us regard the occupation of 


man, exalted man-—proud in the possession of rea- 
son, and in the progress of science and civilization 
He is an animal on whom Providence has bestowed 
extraordinary blessings. He has been elected lord 
of creation. He has been gifted with exalted mind 
and aspiring ambition. He has been sent to preside 
over this beautiful world to promote his Creator’s 
design—and to exist happily himself, by increasing 
the happiness of those around him. Behold this 
gifted being—this peculiar favourite of heaven— 
and observe how nobly he repays the advantages 
he has received, and submits to the laws which his 
God has enacted !” 

I looked, and saw the builders of Philadelphia 
assenibled to conspire against the peace of their poor 
labourers. I heard them cruelly determine to refuse 
employment except to those who would work for 
them daily two or three hours more than usual for 
the same price. I was glad to perceive the oppress- 
ed take a bold stand against their wealthy tyrants, 
and assert their rights. But alas! what are words 
but breath—who pleads to the merciless storm, or 
reasons to the cataract when it tumbles, roaring, 
and shakes the earth? Their boldness was their 
ruin. I traced the consequences through the va- 
rious grades of society.—The husband had no mo- 
ney for his wife—children asked in vain for bread 
and clothing—infant beggars were hired out to un- 
healthy occupations, where they sickened and died, 


or turned thieves to preserve existence. The men, 
in despair, determined to lose the consciousness of 
their misfortune in intoxication. Debts remained 
unpaid, whereby other families were distressed — 
the cries of children, and the bitter complaining of 
women, were mingled with the riot of drunken 
debauchery. ‘‘ hus,” exclaimed the Genius, “a 
large and honest class of society, who were before 
happy in the fruits of their industry, are rendered 
miserable, and perhaps guilty, by the rapacity and 
heartlessness of a set of men, who worship their 
idol, gold, as te Hindoos do their Juggernaut, by 
the sacrifice of human beings !” 

As the Genius vanished, and I turned again to- 
ward the peaceful scene, I could not but reflect—is 
thisman? Are these the results of knowledge and 
civilization? Does reason teach oppression? Is 
it nature that has made man a fiend? And were 
we really intended for beasts of prey? Wherefore 
then have we not at once the viper’s poisonous 
tooth, the vulture’s beak, and the tiger’s claws !— 
It were more merciful to tear the body than to 
break the heart. 





EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 





FOR THE MIRROR, 
LETTERS FROM COLOMBIA, 


LETTER III. 


AccorpinG to invitation, I dined at the Inten- 
dant’s with a small but select circle, and I enjoyed 
some good opportunities of noting the peculiarities 
ot Colombian manners. The table was excellent, 
the wines of a superior quality, and the conversa- 
tion animated and edifying. It is impossible to 
hear a Caraquenian speak of his couniry, and not 
feel deeply interested. The enthusiasm of manner, 
the animated gesture, and the glowing look of in- 
dignation with which he recounts her sufferings 
and her wrongs, his own exile, and the loss of those 
endeared to him by their virtues and their talents, 
offered up as victims at the unhallowed shrine of an 
unsparing tyranny, rivet your attention, and secure 
your warmest sympathies. His lofty anticipations 
of the future greatness of that country, so well fitted 
by the amplest bounties of nature to rise into im- 
portance and wealth, and the natives of which only 
want security and the incentives of unshackled 
ambition to become enlightened and distinguished 
among the children of the earth—these enlist his 
warmest zeal, and are enforced with an energy of 
language, and a fluency and felicity of expression, 
peculiarly characteristic. You may observe it in 
all the public proclamations ever issued from this 
country, from Bolivar down to the most insignificant 
commander of a battalion. 

On the evening of the same day I attended a ball 
at Senor C ’s, and I shall never forget the emo- 
tions of delight which I there experienced. The 
company collected about eight o’clock, and was 
composed of a very handsome proportion of females, 
considering the spare population of the town, and 
the distance from which many of them had to come, 
viz. Caraccas. The women in this country, with 
out pretensions to perfect beauty, possess an inde 
scribable charm, which is altogether irresistible 
They are in general below the middle stature, but 
then their forms are most delicately proportioned , 
they move with a gracefulness and ease that are 
perfectly bewitching, and impress you with the 
conviction, not very readily granted in any other 
place that I have ever visited, that they were made 
to be beloved. Fancy may here find an image on 
which to bestow all the tenderness and fondness o! 
the most glowing affection, and a near appreach te 
the object is seldom calculated to undo the charm 
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Their countenances are well formed, and animated | 
with the most expressive eyes; and, when once au-| 
thorized by their knowledge of you to indulge you 
with freedom of speech, they open upon your heart 
new batteries of attack. On this very evening I was 
introduced to one of the fair Caraquenians, whose 
family had been driven by the persecution of the 
Spaniards to seek refuge in our country. Hither she 
had followed them, and it was with no ordinary 
feelings of pleasure I listened to her praises, ex- 
pressed in the most tender and impassioned tones, 
of the kindness and hospitality which she had re- 
ceived in Philadelphia. She spoke, with admiration, 
of our manners, and of the beauties of our scenery, 
and my feelings almost amounted to rapture, when 
I heard her repeat the beautiful lines of Moore on 
the banks of the Schuylkill—one of the trifling, al- 
though exquisite atonements made by that poet, for 
the wilful and ungenerous abuse he heaped upon 
our country and her institutions. It is delightful, at 
all times, to hear one’s native tongue spoken by a 
female foreigner, but how much more delightful, 
when separated by thousands of miles from your 
home, to hear that home familiarly recalled to your 
ready conceptions, and described in terms of rap- 
turous praise by such a being—full of life and youth, 
and beauty. Was this not enough to win and sub- 
due the heart? To thee, fair Inez, do I owe some 
of the most exquisite moments of my life; and the 
charms of thy native city were no little enhanced 
by the zest which thy presence lent to them. 

To return to the ball. The dance was kept up 
to a late hour—it consisted, first, of the contre 
dance, which was somewhat different from ours, 
the partners moving more slowly, and, as I thought, 
more gracefully, using their limbs much less than 
we do. The waltz followed, and, notwithstanding 
all the objections made to it, I am ready to pro- 
hounce it at once a most beautiful and innocent re- 
creation. Accustomed to its mazes, those who en- 
gage in it are no more impassioned by it, than by 
any other act of friendly intercourse. It is only a 
corrupt and vicious taint in the heart, which per- 
verts such enjoyments from the harmless character 
to which they are in reality entitled. What can be 
a greater proof of this, than the freedom and alacri- 
ty with which Spanish husbands, proverbially chary 
of their wives’ persons, allowed them to engage in 
the waltz. I do not say this because I am anxious 
to see the waltz introduced into our country. I am 
pleased with every additional bar to female levity, 
but do let cant be hushed from her eternal anathe- 
nas against the most innocent diversions. 

At this place I became acquainted with Mr. 
Lowry, our consul, and I found in him an amiable 
and intelligent man. His hospitality flowed free 
and unrestrained towards every countryman, and it 
was his delight, as it was his good fortune, to make 
his little cottage at Mayquetia their home at all 
hours. I also became acquainted with several Bri- 
tish officers, who had belonged to the Irish legion, 
and participated in the glories of Carabobo, from 
which most of them bore some visible token in # 
maimed leg or arm. They rather discouraged me 
in my views of success. But I had no disposition, 
on that evening, to indulge in gloomy anticipations 

On the ensuing day I rode to Mayquetia, a small 
Village, distant about three quarters of a mile from 
Laguira, from which it is approached by the narrow 
slip along the shore, between the mountain and the 
sea. About half way between the city and Mayque- 
tia you cross a bridge of a single well constructed 
arch, over a small rivulet that flows down from the 
steep declivities above. There are a breastwork 
and platform here, where a guard was stationed 
luring the war. They are now deserted. 


Mayquetia is delightfully situated on an elevated 


up?” 


site that overlooks the sea, and is itself overshadow- 


ed by thick groves of cocoas, that rising up here, in 


all the pride of tropical verdure, amidst the desert) 
| sandy shore in bold relief, against the barren Siena, 


a mountain, having the appearance of an oasis in the 
desert. There are several streets well laid out, and 
occupied by some elegant dwelling-houses. The 
western part of the village is, however, one heap 
of ruins, and the remains of a small but handsome 
chapel, are substituted by a temporary building of 
tapia, in which prayers are still chaunted. Along 
this western part the road to Carraccas ascends to 
the south in a wide ravine of the mountain, and 
thus opens the view to the sea, on one side covered 
with shipping, and the town of Laguira surrounded 
by its massive walls—and on the other to the defiles 
up the mountain, leading to the capital. Here the 
merchants are wont to retire after the toil of busi- 
ness, and, under the shade of their plantains eat 
their dolces (or sweets) and sip their Catalonian, 
looking, with eager eye, upon each sail, that, in the 
distance, promises employment for the morrow.— 
Here, too, in the evening, the guitar and the harp 
are heard, to blend with the gay song of the fair 
nymphs, who waken their notes, and give them all 
the attraction of heavenly melody. When I attri- 
bute such power and effect to the music of these 
girls, do not think that I exaggerate. It is the ac- 
knowledged result upon the mind and heart of every 
stranger who visits this country. And if it is so 
now, after the desolation of the earthquake, and the 
ravages of a cruel war, which has almost depopu- 
lated these towns, how must it have been while 
peace yet smiled upon them, when first the cry of 
independence burst forth trom the long suppressed 
voices of an enslaved but indignant people, and 
filled every bosom with holy ardour, and every 
tongue with the song of liberty. How I should have 
enjoyed the scene then! a scene too soon followed 
by that of extermination and death, when the wails 
of massacre and the groans of the tortured arose, in- 
stead of the love ditty and the patriotic charms. But 
it is over—heaven has sealed with its sanction the 
struggle of the oppressed, and the oppressor has 
either fled, or his bones alone remain to fatten the 
soil he attempted, but in vain, to call his own. 

I was both alarmed and amused the evening fol- 
lowing my ride to the , by an incident which 
will give you an insight into the character of a 
Spanish Catholic. I was invited to spend the even- 
ing at the house of Senor Guadarama, a respectable 
apothecary in Laguira, and was closely watching 
the turns of fortune ina game ef chance, called 
monte, played by several gentlemen, and upon which 
no inconsiderable sums were staked, when I heard 
a rumbling noise like the sound of distant cannon, 
and felt withal a violent shaking of the floor and 
chair on which I was sitting. Undecided to what 
to attribute this commotion, I was about to inquire 
is to the cause, but before I could recover from the 
shock nearly all the guests had vanished into the 
adjoining room, where I followed them, and found 
them kneeling to an image of the Virgin Mary. It 
was the shock of an earthquake, and thus did our 
gamblers hope to ward it off, and it was no sooner 
over than the monfe was resumed. Adieu! 





ANECDOTE. 

A wag passing a livery stable one day, in front of 
which several horses were tied, stopped suddenly 
and gazed at them for some time with a phiz indi 
cating the utmost astonishment, and then addressed 
the owner, who was standing near, and asked him 
‘if he made horses” —‘‘ make horses?” said the 
knight of the broom and curry-comb, “no! why do 
you ask such a question?” ‘ Only,” replied he, 
** because I observe you have several frames set 
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RURAL PLEASURES, 


To live in the country, surely one must be more 
or less than man: less, to be satisfied—or more, to 
endure it with fortitude. I have very often tried the 
experiment, and slaved with all my might and main 
to bear with the ennui—but 1 am not Hercules 
What people mean by ‘ rural pleasures’’ I cannot 
conceive. The ‘ life exempt from public haunt” 
is good for nobody but a hermit, or a man hiding 
from his creditors. As for ‘* tongues in trees,” I 
never could find any tongues fit to be named with 
those which are vended by Mr. Burgess, in the 
Strand; while “ the books” which they boast of, to 
be read in “ running brooks,” are nothing to be 
compared with the “* New Monthly Magazine,” and 
** Mr. Colburn’s New Publications ;”’ and for “ ser 
mons in stones,”’ to my taste, the Macadamization 
of Regent-street is more edifying than Stonehenge 
and the Giant’s Causeway together 

This vauntof half-thinkers, concerning the charins 
of a country life, is another of those pieces of con- 
ventional jargon, which oceupy the place of ideas 
in the brains of a large portion of lis majesty’s heges, 
and make parcel of the established creed of the com 
munity. Unlike, however, to some other portions 
of the national symbol, there is nothing to be got by 
upholding it; and therefore it is, that ] am surprised 
at the credit in which it stands. When one consi 
ders that there really is no one, having a direct 
interest in | reaching rustic ity, except the steam- 
boat company, and the lodging house keepers of 
Margate, &c. &c. Lown I cannot, by any ingenuity 
account for the ready credence which men, other 
wise of sound discretion, bestow upon the * flatter 
ing error,” in spite of oft-reiterated experience 
Upon how many worthy families may not every 
reader lay his finger, who, for ten or more succes: 
sive years have tried the experiment of spitting over 
bridges and picking up cockle-shells, till they have 
narrowly escaped “ dying the death of the bored,’ 
(as the young lord happily expresses it in Florence 
Macarthy,) and who yet return annually to the same 
watering places, like a foolish perch to the hook 
which is baited with a piece of his own torn jaw 
leaving their pleasant and commodious town-houses 
in some well-woeded and picturesque square, to in- 
habit the narrow, ¢ ribbed, hot, ‘ old, damp and sun 
baked tenements of a leafless sea-coast! How ma 
ny also are there who go annually into a voluntary 
banishment to Camberwell or Clapham-rise, under 
the notion that London is dreary; and yet, wh 
would give their eyes to be once more in the terre 
neognita of Russell-square, before they have left 
lome a fortnight. An hundred years ago ther 
might perhaps have been some excuse for such fan 
cies, some pretext for carrying on the absurd farce 
of rural simplicity, when cockneys had no other no 
tions of a country life than were to be acquired trom 
the pastoral poets, or from boarding school land 
scapes, worked in the chenille; where shepherds 
play upon pipes, instead of smoking them, and where 
well-fed shepherdesses, taller than the steeple of 
the adjoining church, squint horribly upon their fa 
vourite swains, and surrounded by sheep, the image 
of poodle-dogs, and by scenery, such as rival a blue 
china saucer, lay basking amidst eternal sunshine 
and never-ending summer. In times thus ignorant 
that men should be found to put as implicit a faith 
in Pope’s eclogues as in their Bible, and to make 
the pleasures of the country a sort of fortieth article 
to their religion, is not so surprising; but now, in 
the broad glare of intellectual illumination of thi: 
nineteenth century—when a shilling’s worth of the 
Paddington stage, or a trip in the steam-boat t 
Greenwich, or Richmond, can bring the matter t+ 
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the test of sensation—that such absurdities should be) him. There is always, besides, for this privileged 
admitted, and committed, is really wonderful. There class of mortals, that greatest of all delights, the 
is, it must be allowed, a physical sensation, a “ plea- pleasure of tormenting every one within their reach 
sing alacrity and cheer of mind,” derived from and influence ; bullying tenants, justicing the coun- 
breathing the pure air of the country, and glancing ty, educating the parish children, and lecturing the 
over an, extensive range of fields, which, on first villagers on those two essential points of doctrine, 
leaving a great city, is sufficiently delightful. I grant, | external neatness in temporal, and orthodox rigour 
also, that the smell of new-mown hay is sweet, and in spiritual matters. Once a year I am compelled, 
that the distant bark of the village dog, or the lively for my sins, to make a dirty visit to some relations 
song of the nightingale, (why is it called melancho- in the country ; and never did “a double letter from 
ly 2) are quite as agreeable preparatives to sleep as Northamptonshire” excite a deeper and more awtul 
* past twelve o'clock,” or “ fire! fire!” Some al- | sensation than the arrival of this well-known invita- 
lowance must also be made for the luxury of thick) “on produces in my bosom, recurring, as it does, 
cream, (real cream, and not snails and chalk,) and/) with the punctuality of a tailor’s bill at Christmas. 
of “ new laid eggs” that are not quite chickens. | Imagine, my dear reader, imagine the mere horror 
These certainly are calculated to seize on a young)) of leaving town ; the dreary hoarseness of the mail- 
imagination ; yet for even these, I would not grant) Lorn, the melancholy annunciation that “all's nght,”’ 
the most romantic imagination more than a week ;) the pattering of the rain against the windows, with 
and when the novelty has passed away, what else that sinking ot the heart which follows the disap- 
remains? If I were desired to define the pleasures pearance of the last gas-light! 
of a country, as I hope to be saved, I scarcely know) There is something quite awful in that most typi- 
what else to enumerate, besides reading stale news-) cal leave-taking with cheerfulness and civilization ; 
papers, and returning in dark, moonless nights, on) and if it were not that I sleep in a coach like a top, 
an average, seven miles from your dinner parties, || 1 verily believe that I sould have often got out at 
together with being thrown for society on any terms, | Barnet, or, at all events, should not have made up 
during nine-tenths of your existence, upon some||my mind to encounter the Downs of Dunstable 
prig of a pedagogue, or village apothecary, who) When first 1 embarked on one of these expeditions, 
“can find it im his heart to bestow all his tediousness”) [ was as ignorant as any other native of the bon ki 
on the nearest householder, ‘* possessed of aught to. of Bow-bell. Every thing at starting was a source 
give :” ay, and you must be grateful to Providence | of delight: every duck-pond was a lake, and all the 
even for the welcome avatars of these itinerant and | little cabbage gardens of the hedge ale-houses where 
incarnate bores. Let not the unsuspicious dupe, we stopped to water the horses were so many para 
who has been invited to a country mansion during! dises. ‘The hens, and chickens, and pigs, were ail 
a hunting party, or the Christmas festivities, imagine | matters of endless amusement, and the cock -turkey 
that the hilarity, and fun, and dancing, the splendid) employed my imagination durmg a whole morning, 
feasting, go on during the entire year. Upon these | by his striking resemblance to a lord mayor. Pick- 
occasions the owner of the house keeps an hotel, ing my own gooseberries was enchanting, ull my 
for the rest of the year he lives in solitude unbroken, | fingers, covered with scratches, and dripping with 
except by the weekly invasion of the curate upon blood, reminded me of the superior comfort of buy- 
the Sunday beet, or by the chance company of the ‘ing them out of a pint pewter pot. Catching my 
aforesaid apothecary, or perhaps of the physician, own fish was delighttul, ull the fish refused to take 
tempted from the country town by the prospect of— | the hook ; and above all things, doing notlung trom 
a fee in your next fit of the gout. | morning Ull night but walk about, was pleasurable, 
To those, however, who live all their lives in the | unul I discovered that my walks were without an 
country, things may not be quite so bad as they object. This discovery L was not long in making; | 
seem. 
in human affairs; and Providence, it is said, tempers, one green field than another ; that rivers are all twin 
the wind to the shorn lamb. It cannot, for instance, | brothers; and that mountains possess the most asto 
be denied, that farmers derive a pleasure trom the nishing tamily likeness, that animate objects, bow- 
fragrance of manure, to which a cockney citizen ts | ever beautiiul, ike a French lady’s husband, * 
wholly insensible. A well-filled barn, likewise, | savent pas vemplor Came; and ‘that the country 
may be a very picturesque object in his contempia-|| pumpkins are at once less beautitul, and not more 
tion; and the heaviest day’s weather that ever drove | interesting. The first thing that convinced me that 
an hypochondriac into a halter, may by him be |] was not singular in this disgust, but that the coun- 
cheerfully endured, provided his turnips want rain, | try really affords but a miserable sort of existence, 
or his aftergrass is backward. Nay, there is some 


“here is a great principle of compensation | svon found out that nothing more closely resembies 


was the trequency of the meals, and the anxiety 
thing even in the vexations of the agriculturists, with which the hour of their arrival is anticipated. 
which partakes of the pleasurable vicissitudes of Eating im the country is the business of every one 
gaming. Many’s the time when I have sat in list 
less despair, tracing the drops of an imperturball: 


‘ 


in the house, and ‘is dinner almost ready?” is a 
question repeated in as many different keys as was 
down-pour, chasing each other down the panes of Sterne’s never-to be-forgotten ‘ Alas! poor Yo- 
the windows: I have envied the agitated counte- rick!” If it were not for luncheon, more t specially, 
nance and half-suppressed oath of the farmer, as he time itself would be lost in eternity. Why else di 
consulted his barometer, or watched the cloud- the ladies tire down their four stout coach-h ses, mn 
covered hill, giving new tokens of a protracted visit daily visits to their neighbours, which have no other 
from Jupiter Pluvius; while his wandering eye discoverable motive but the cold meat and remain 
searched the heavens in vain for as much blue sky, der of yesterday’s bottle of sherry? Then, by the 
as would make a Dutchman a waistcoat. These, by, when the hour of eating does come, how inferior 
however, are pleasures which the farmer alone can. is the best supplied country table to that which is 
prove, and in which the cockney cannot participate.| furnished from market! The country, we are told, 
Doubtless, also, the proprietors of estates enjoy some is the place tor contemplative minds, for sentimen 
rural pleasures known only to themselves, and which  talists, and these to whom their own ideas are a suf- 
compensate for the stupidity of their monotonous, ficient world, and who find, in the presence of na 
existence 
considerable ; the owner of the drearicst fenny flats delight. You may tell this to the mariners, if you 
tf Lincolnshire, or of the blackest bog in Ireland, | will, but I know full weil that there never was a 

an look from the bow window of his bleak resi In the first place, the 


Jence, and find something that does not displease country stands convicted of irretrievable dulness, 


The pleasure of possession is in itself ture, themes for endless reflection, and ever new 


proposition more untounded., 


from the mere fact that every one hurries to London 


during the finest months of the year, when an out- 
of-door life is alone enjoyable, and when nature 
offers in her fondest prodigality, sights, sounds, and 
odours to delight the senses, and intoxicate the ima- 
gination. Then it is, if ever, that the country pos 
sesses an especial charm. 

Yet ask the warmest devotee of rural life which 
is the pleasantest time of the year, and he will tell 
you the shooting and hunting season. So then the 
truth comes out at last, that the contemplative man, 
the sentimentalist, the communer with the Deity 
rendered visible in his works, leaves the fade amuse- 
ments of the town to employ his superior intellect, 
his awfully solemn emotions, in worrying hares, 
foundering horses, and bringing murder and car- 
nage to the haunts of the partridge ; that bird of all 
others claiming our tenderest sympathies, as the most 
closely shadowing forth in its habits, domestic aflec- 
tion and human society. Without these innocent 
amusements, the country gentleman is a man of en- 
nui, and all the charms of summer “ as tedious as a 
twice-told tale.” Surely it is no arrogance to say, 
that the man whose soul is filled and saturated with 
field sports, isa man “ of very little soul indeed,” 
and in the scale of beings not much more elevated 
than his own pointers. 

Ob! but then you forget husbandry, gardening, 
natural history, study, and a thousand other agree 
able pastimes of a country life :—not in the least. 
Husbandry (of course, not meaning the trade of ag- 
riculture, but gentleman farming, as it is called) is 
one of the idlest of all men’s methods of killing 
time. If practised for gain, it is a sordid and unwor- 
thy occupation of a gentleman’s hours, defiling the 
mind as it does the person, and degrading him to 
the level of a plongh-boy. If practised at a loss, 
and as a mere pastime, it is ashameful waste of the 
powers of the soil, in a country which does not pro- 
duce sufficient food for its own population. The 
notion of a gentleman’s agriculture being beneficial 
to the community in the way of expermment, is aito- 
gether a sham plea. The real farmer, who lives by 
his labour, alone makes usetul ex; eriments, because 
he alone undertakes them at a heavy personal risk. 
Gentleman-tarming ts the refuge of those who can 
neither think nor read: and who preter doing mis- 
chef, and myjuring their property, to enduring the 
load of an existence which they know not how to 
enjoy. As for gardening, there is something, I grant, 
in that. Of all the modes of passing the heavy hours 
of a country life, gardening is certainly the most in- 
teresting and agreeable. Yet the story of our first 
parents exemplifies how little it is to be dependec 
Adam had neve! 
been introduced at Crockford’s, nor Eve admitte 
at Almack’s; yet amidst all this ignorance of life, 
they fell, notwithstanding that they cultivated the 


upon as a resource against ennul, 


finest garden of which history makes mention. Be 


sides the florist may have, if he chooses, a hundr 


tines more pleasure in London than can be obtamed 
inthe country. The product! 
Wid at his feet, collected within the small space 


a nursery ground; and there is scarcely a hundred 


ns of every cimme are 


} 


square yards in the suburbs of the inetropolis with 


out its specimens of rarities, any one of which the 


rich country gardener might be proud to possess 
What can be more conclusive against a country 
life, than the pains universally taken to make al! 


the summer retreats of our banished citizens as like 


the town as possible, and to banish, by every ima 


ginable device, all chance of an intrusion of rural 
1) a hell ; 


ideas? There you will find 


atres; a 


alls, promenades, t 

1 hac kney coaches, and pastry cooks, at 
jewellers, and news-rooms, and hair-dre esers; 

I am heartily convinced, that ere long we s! 

If this de 


vince, nothing on earth will I 


even of a stock excl inge ! 
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Cooper's Novels, No.2. --The Pilot, perhaps, added more to 
Mr Cooper's reputation than any novel he has prodaced since 
the Spy. Though oaunecal affairs have otten been success- 
fully introduced into works of fiction, especially by Smoliet, 
those parts of the Pilot where they are interwoven with the 
narrative. possess almost as much treshness and novelty as if 
they had there been first used as materials for the construc- 
tion of aromance. The commonest reader may perceive that 
those passages were written irom experience and observation 
The incidents, highly wroeaght as they are, have a wonderlal 
air of reality, and all the novel characters seem to own an 
Vhey have ail more or iess of the dis 





individual existence. 
tinguishing characteristics of the sailor, yet no two of them 
are alike Vhere is one, however, who stands proudiy pre 
eminent abowe the rest, and, like Leather stocking, may 
claim astation among the noblest of Fancy’s creations Its 
scarcely necessary to mention, that we aliude to Long Tom 
The mariner and the hunter, different as thes are in external 
features, are kindred =piits—souls of the same order, cased 
in bodies of diflerent cast, and placed in opposite situations 
They bave the same simcity and -inglcness of heart, tm 


pe turbable Courage, and devetion to the cause of patriotism 





apd triendship ~ the same exemption trou the brutal rudeness 
and lerecity commen ameng ten ot ther respective Classes ; 
and they are alike milenibly attached to the mode of living 
Tom i 


that each from chiidieod hay beea mured to Lut 


pre ecrsely what Leather stocking would have been, had be 


5 


beeu born at sea, and bred to the eccupativn of a tiarine: 
Jo this novel, however, Ihe trierest Mags the moment we reove 


the Company of sais Awmwoug the un manmwe characters 


almost every Uiing wt ioreed and atlimcial—the dialogue bs 
™ ' 


Unintere-Uing, aud tansy of the incidents im probable aud 


meto dramatic The reader seems mtected with Tom Coflin’s 


passion for the sea—the moment the narrative ob.iges him & 





d, he ts troubled with canm, and rejoices when he agai 





la 


oaches the wave — We come next to Lienei Lincein— 





ayy 
and here we liud sv great a laine il. that we are elad to pas> 
it over lo silence, and devete the rest of our liaits to the 
Mots 


will not compare wih 





works that bave teliowed ut.—Tthe Last of 1 
theu 


either of the three preceding it commences with a circam 





h superior te the t.uumer novel 





stance which Cannel be rec coed with probabiity, and ap 





pears like a desperate eflont of the author te bring seme ot 
his leading characters imto danger, that he may display his 
powers to describvirg their pertis, and bis ingenuity in effect 





ing their deliverance Another great deflect in the story i 


the sameness of is complexion throughout It is made up, 
unbroken succession of flores 
toe, sku 


The sympathy first ex 


from besinning to end, of as 
adventures, haw breadth escapes irom the savage 


Toi-hes 





captures, and recay tures 


cited is powertal, but the anvarred character of the incidents 


ut length becomes actualiy tatiguing, and the cheerless ad 
rentures ot the tal we almost as tiresome to the reader as 
we may suppo-re the weve to the actual sufferers, In some 


passages, too, probalioity is grievously outraged, especially 


where the disguise of the bear is mtrodaced, and two o1 
three of the characters, by turns, play their pranks in the 


' 


form of that flerecious anin Phis is a specimen of the 


melo dramatic machinery which Mr Cooper resorts to in 





very pressing emergencies, when he fir it difficult to con 
tinve the thread of the narrative in a consistent manner, Ne 

ithoer of fertile invention u be excused tor making use ol 
this miserable resource Iu other respects, the Last of the 
Mohicans possesses great merit. It intreduces us to Leather 
tocking in his younger days, and, though his character is 


not then so strongly m trenether 











his pecuisarities, he and mus 
command the admuarat ol novel the 
American aborigines are ir fect than 
any work of fix i that The cer 
neas and his v t e 1, and the 
enerable patriarch of the rleet master 
pieces of their kind: they rest, be rig 
the traits of good orill, as ue one neither 
efined nor perverted, nor the [by artor edu 
cation They are imu -ely superior to 1 attempts that 
Chateaubriand, or any others, have made to delineate t! 
character of the American savage —We have now to notice 
ef ri¢, the last of Mr. Cooper's productions. In cia-s 
ing this novel, we may say it ranks above Lionel Lincoln, 





and that is all: had it come from 
Writer, it would have found bat fev 


> pen of an obscure 





it takes its 
name from the district where the scene is laid, the extensive 


readers, 


prairies far to the west of the Mississippi; 





d the story is 
ulmost as monotonous, dreary, and barren, as that naked and 
baromantic region. Still it bas redeeming parts—there ar« 
»s where the s 





a rit of the author breaks ovt with 
all its former brilliancy. There are some particular scenes 
where his descriptive powers are exerted with their usna! 


for ‘ ‘ 
ce: and most of the characters—the heroines of course 





‘excepted, for in those Mr. Cooper invariably ftails—are 


sketched with uncommon skill ; but their situations and 
| grouping are act such as bring them out in bold relief: ne 
| strong light is thrown upon them; and though their outlines 
are distinct and free, every thing else appears but dimly 
Among the well-drawn character-, however, we cannot rank 
Dr. Battius, a travelling naturalist, who scems created to 
help in sustaining the comic interest, aud, like king Lear's 
tool, acts the part of anonsensical chorus He ts of the sawe 
order as David Gamut in the Last of the Mohicans, and 
2imest as great a bore, which is certainly saying a good deal 
Like David, be had but two grams of common sense, and 
those two are completely absorbed in bis professional pur 
Ihe circumstance on which the plot of the story, iat 
can be said to have any, turns, is of the true melo dramatic 
kind 
Spanish settlement in Louimsiana—it is vet a masonic abduc 


sulle 
A young married lady is kidnapped trom a Frevch or 


tion— by a pair of Tennessee squatters, who having been dis 
waiged trom their usurped possessions, are oo their Way to 
the western pramies. ‘The captive iady ts conveyed away in 


a covered wagon; and the family of the kiduappers are 
kept in ignorance of the nature of its contents, by a story toe 
shsurd to be believed by any rational being, lhe bereaved 
husband pursues them to the praines, and, with the aid of a 
hentuckian bee- hunter and a venerable trapper, (whe ts ve 
other than our old acquaintance, Leather stockiog ) recap 
Vhat was the 


sell pretty much for the reader's sagacits to determine. | he 


tures his bride object of the abduction, r 


trapper is undoubtedly the a 





tin'eresting personae in the 





iderable measure owing to hie 


tale; but even this isin aco 4 


bering an old tavourtte” He ts more taunt y sketched here 
han in emher ot the preceding stores where be is an actor 


His character seems to have uadergone but little change save 


whatage would waturally effect. He ts mach more garrulous 
lian formerly, avd though rather more ot hi- gessip is giver 


han Is hecessary, We presume most readers will be wally 


listen to him with pathoce i it be only “tor the sake 


suid lang ssue "* The novel closes with his death: and hi- 
iyi scene is hight) impressive and affecting Mr. Cooper 
we uederstand, is How engaged in writing a novel te be es 


titled the hed Rewer of the Seas We would recommend ti 


ovel readers in general, to get up a petition to Mr ¢ 





mumbly praying hem to take sutlicrent time tor the « tpletion 
tthe tortheomimg work, and to write it over a ~ccond time 
ma g such alferations and mmprovements as his own laste 
and judgment may sug st 
Mrs) Whipple This deluded and wretched woman has 

been acquitted, in Consequence of the rejection of Stra . 
Vidence unsther. Few, we think, can be dissati j 
with thes hat Mrs, Wo owas wholly innecent, no one « 
pretend to beheve ;, but the extent of her guilt is uncerta 
avd her error seem to have armeen more trom mmbecitity of 
character thas hatural depravity > under these circum-tances 
iwould be a great breach, not mereiy of clemency, but of 
jue e, t let ber doom depend upon the testimony of a 
wretch so depraved as her husband's m crer, iit Mes 


Whipple bas the smatiest portion of human teeling lett, her 























punishu { tust be sulliciently terrible, though una I by 
the hud of the lav 

A “ clack Some of the papers printed in tl 
horibern part of this state, inform us that a vnumber of the 
public s fest about the falis of Niaz ara, lave purchase 
‘ ip Ol taree hundred tous burthen, which, on the eiwhth of 
September 1 t, is to be decoiated w t banners, f 
streamers, and other fluttering ornaments, | sent . 
the tremendous cataract! The most remarkable part of 
the story ts, ta French gentleman is to pilot the vessel 
inte the ray and puther ina faw way for the pitch 
the tas she is about to carry him over, is to rise from het 

ck io a balloon, and pilot himself to the shore. Sewera 
editors have made earnest inquiries ¥ ther this is a hoa ! 
net; but as the notice has met with no contradic from the 
northern cettes, We presume there is * somethi i 
A city editer proposes that, to make the spectacle morc 
) iz, a y company of passengers be engaged for 
tr any one is * aweary o’ the sun,”’ as «a great many 
must be at present, this grand occasion will offer th 
maguilicent vehicle, a rapid yourney, and a cool road t 

> ue ‘ 
New establi v.—The Military School we spoke of a 


} ' ' 
bers t . 


at Perth 
It will of course not be wholly de 





is positively to be established 





vy, in New-Jersey. 


volcd to military instruction, but will include genera! litera 
ture and science in its objects; being formed on a plan simi 


lar to Captain Partridze’s Middletown Seminary. It will be 
under the direction of J. R. Bowls, Esq. one of the prefcs 5 


n the last-named institution. 


The Athaneum.—This institution has recently been pre- 
sented with three cases of the national Napoleon and English 
medals, by Thomas Dixon, Esq 
and patrons 


One of its earliest trier 


Infidelity.— This is a vile age of unbelief. There are ma y 
(may Saint Nicholas confound them!) who put vo faith in 
Jacob's weil, and assert that its healing mineral water is no- 
thing more than a vein of the briny element from the East 
River. One glass of this ** mineral water,” by the way, isa 
sufficient dose. Whoever drinks more, (ia our humble opi- 
nion,) *“exceedeth his potation 

New music.~Mr. Kean's chef d'owrre, * Love, art thou 
sleeping or waking,” bas had a most rapid sale We under- 
stand Mr. Riley bas already published the third edition 





Contemporary Poetry.— The second number of this eleg 
lections are from Coleridge. Nem- 
» the works of 





work ts published. The » 





ber three will contain choice extracts fro 


Barry Cornwall. 


Columbia College —The annual celebration of the com- 


mencement of Columbia College took pace on Tuesday last 





lhe exercises, as usual, were performed at Trmity Church, 


Silver mine ~A rich silver mine has been discovered in 


Sodiana 


the neighbourhood of Brookvilie, 


The African colonies.— A late number of Blackwood con 
tains a long article on the situation and prospects of the Bri 
tish colony at Srerra Leone m which thes are set terth ima 
It would appear, from the repre- 
plentiful lack 


tlemeot of the 


most unfavourable light 
sentations of this writer, thata* of judgement 
was shown in selecting the spot for the +« 
colony Its location has few advantages tor commercial ope- 
rations, and is surrounded by the mest slothtal and deluded 
of the African tribes, who have ne enterprise tor trathe no 
skill or industry in the production of native commedities, 
ner inclination to profit by the example or instrnetion ef the 
colonists. The planners of the colony certainly made a great 
error in not fixing itat the north, or somewhere on the banks 
ot the Senegal or Gambia This would have been a com- 


mandiog situation, where nature has opened a road for ex 


tensive Commerce tte the iterwr hat portion of the 
continent aleo ts inhabited by nations less removed trem e1 
vilization than these on the neigh! thood of Srerra Leone, 


1 of course more susceptible of mmprevement; and the 


climate ts at least no worse The same objections apply to 


he Amenecan colony onthe Atiican coast las itis vetin 


ts infanev, the oversight committed at its birth would be 








much more easily remedied now than hereatter 
Flies Dr. Clarke, in tus t k of trave niorms os, that 
when be was in Eevpt, the thes were so numerous that no 
ve at table theught « f pourmg lig runt s glass The only 
racticable mode of drinking was out of the bottle, which 
y were compe Hed to at p the moment tt was withdrawn 
mm the lips In our own countrys hes are sufficiently trou 
iblesome at this season but pre erve us trom the i cs ot 
' 1? 

Perpetriatu Mr Woashingtos whe has been for 
ome vearsin the Greek service, has renounced hi American 
enizership, because his motives or conduct | e been re 
flected on by some of our rewspaper This ts a burlesqee 
spon Coriolanus and Themistocle It is well we are not now 
it war with any other nation 

A great attractiwn The Fivine Dutchman of the Bowery 
theatre seems to possess some of the magical power of his 


prototype of the ocean. Llot weather or stormy weather he 


ecards as nothing, and draws considerable audiences thr ugh 
I the vicissitudes of the «<eason 
John of Par linus admired opera, the music of which 


i 
ranks with the first compe sof the day, was produced the 








other evening at the Park theatre 
J] on arvir Seven hundred and nine ve vessel 
and ten theasand hundred and ninety-tour passengers 
arrived trom foreig ports during the last six months, at this 
port 
Originad anecdot A lad, on de er yr | milk a few 
mornings age, was asked why the milk was so warm J 
on tkhnow,” he replied, with mach simplicity, * unless they 
ut in warm water instead of ¢ i! 
IARKIET 

On the st h ' 1D ! Mr. Le Da ¢ 

Miss Mary Kh. i 

(om the t. vi i A Bn. ‘ 
t ss Ellen Code 

‘ 1 bw t ( ‘ ‘ an | 
apred tt »M ' t 
Dbl 

( el Mr. W iv ‘ 14 « 

fim 1 t. Meo sas 1% 

On the Ist inst, Mrs. Julia ’ vb? 
<7 vear 

Ont inst. R FLM r, Esq ear 

dine the i Mr. fie W } 

” ' jinst. M Ww i ged 544 

‘ 1 ay | st, Wr Tu tiraha wil i hol tira 

On the Sd inst. Mrs. Kact M., w i Dr Sa 1h. Ma 

On the oth inst. Mr. A 17 son, ape i vear 

On the 5th inst. Mr. Quintio Mos van, aged Of wears 

' 


The City Lespect repor the « ne t dred a hin 


i s ing 
i’ e 
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POUTICAL DEPARTMINT. 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS ELIZA M. SUYDAM, WHO 
LOST HER LIFE AT TRENTON FALLS, 
On the 2ist of July last. 


An! she was loveliest of the vestal train ; 
Gay as a fairy on a star-lit stream : 

Pure as the spangles of the geutle rain— 
Bright as the image of an infant's dream, 

And she was young, and innocent, and fair, 

And beautiful as spirits of the air. 


All eyes beheld her with a strange delight, 
All hearts adored her—yet they knew not why. 
Her slender form was precious to the sight 
As the first sunbeam of the morning sky. 
And then her voice—so like the melting thrill 
Of parting music when the world is still. 


And now, where is she?—she whose matchless worth 
Became the marvel of each passing day ? 

The water-spirit snatched her from the earth, 
And bore her on his snow-capt waves away. 

‘' She is my victim !"’ the destroyer spoke, 

And her young heart in the fierce struggle—broke. 


Terrific demon of the torrent, hush '— 
Virtues like hers thy strength and arts defy— 

For see '!—a band of white-winged seraphs rush 
To bear Exviza to her native sky. 

The portals open in a golden gleam, 

As her free spirit rises from the stream, 
* * * * a * * 

Why, doating parents, and fond kindred, mourn 
The lovely tloweret !—it was lent in love ; 

And, though untimely from your garden torn, 
Will bloom immortal in the fields above. 

The gushing current of your grief restrain, 


And know—" your loss is ber eternal gain.” H. 





THE WATCHMAN. 
BY MOORE 
Good night, good night, my dearest, 
How fast the moments fly ! 
'Tis time to part—thou hearest 
That hateful watchman’s cry. 
* Past twelve o'clock !’—good night! 


Yet stay a moment longer— 
Alas! why is it #0 7— 


The wish to stay grows stronger, 
The more ‘tis time to go. 
« Past one o'clock !"'"—good night 


Now wrap thy cloak about thee— 
The hours must sure go wrong— 
For when they're past without thee, 
They're oh! ten times as long. 
* Past two o'clock !"’—good night 


Again that dreadful warning ! 
Had ever Time such flight! 
And, see the sky—'tis morning — 
So now, indeed, good night ! 


* Past three o'clock !"—good night 





{MITATION OF SERVIAN POETRY. 


The maiden turned her head away— 

‘ You'll have no kiss from me to-day.’ 

' And why to-day, love, must I see 

‘ The roses bloom, and not for me 

Tears filled the maiden’s raven eyes— 

* The lightly won, you lightly prize : 
Po make you prize the kiss you gain 
It must be won with toil and pain ; 

' And seldom too; so still I say, 
You'll have no kiss from me to-day 


PRAYER. 
Prayer is the burden of a sigh 
The falling of a tear; 
The upward glancing of an eve 
When none but God is near 








HYMN AT SUNSET. 


The mellow eve is gliding 
Serenely down the west: 

So, every care subsiding, 
My soul would sink to rest. 


The woodland hum is ringing 
The day-light's gentle close ; 

May spirits, round me singing, 
Thus hymn me to repose. 

The evening star has lighted 
Her crystal lamp on high : 

So, when m death benighted, 
May hope illume the sky. 

In golden splendour burning, 
The morrow's dawn shall break ; 

O, on the last bright morning, 
May | in glory wake! 





A PORTRAIT OF BYRON, 


A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had, and fame beyond desire, 
Av beir of fatiery, to tities born, 

And reputation, and juxurious life ; 

Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 
Or to be known because his lathers weie, 
He on this height hereditary stood, 

And, gazing higher, purposed in bis heart 
To take anotber step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mount of Sung—the lofty seat 
Gi canonized bards, and thitherwaru, 

By nature taught, and inward melocy, 
lo prime of youth, he bent his eagle eve. 


No cost was spared, What books he wisbed, he read ; 
What sage to hear, be heard; what scenes to see, 


Hie saw. And first, in rambling school-hoy days, 


Britannia’s mountain-walks, and heach-girt lakes, 


And story-telling glens, and tuuats, and brooks, 
Aud maids, as dew-crejs pure aud fair, bis soul 
With grandeur filled, aod melody, and love, 


Then travel came, aod took him where he wished— 


He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp— 
Anu mused alune on ancient mountain. brows— 
and mused on balth -ficids, where valour fought 
In other days—and mused on ruins gray 


With years—and drank trom oid and fabulous wells— 
And plucked the vine that first-bora prophets pluckel— 


And mused on tamous tombs—and on the wave 
Of ocean mused—and on the desert waste. 

The heavens aud earth of every country saw: 
Where’er the vid tospiring gents dweli— 

Aughi that evuld rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thather he went, awd meditated there. 


He touched bis harp, and nations heard, entranced. 


AS some Vast river of uutaiing source, 

Rapid, exhaustiess, deep, his oumbers flowed, 
Abd oped vew towns in the human heart. 
Where Fancy halted, weary in ber tight, 

le other men, his tresh as morning rose, 





And soared untrodden heyuts, avd scemed at home, 
Where angels bashtul looked. Others, though great, 
Beveath their argument seemed struggting ; whiles 
He, from above descending, stooped to touch 

The loftiest thought—and proudly stooped, as though 
It scarce deserved his verse, With Nature's self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, tree to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty 

He laid bis hand upon the “ ecean’s mane,” 

And played familar with bis hoary lochs, 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 

And with the thunder talked, as tread (o triend 
And wove his gariand of the ligbtning’s wing, 

In sportive twist—the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadiul God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed— 
Then turned, and, with the grasshopper, who sung 
His evening song beneath his teet, conversed 

Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters were; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and storms 
His brothers—vounger brothers, whom he scarce 

As equals deemed. All passions ot all men— 

The wild and tame—the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane , 

All creeds; all seasons, time, eternity, 

Ail that was hated, and all that was dear, 

All that was hoped, all that was feared by na 

Ile tossed about, as tempest-withered leaves 

Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he mace 

With terror now he froze the cowering blood 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness : 

Vet would not tremble—would not weep hime: 

Tut, back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, prout—gazing contemptuous!y 

On hearts, and passions prostrate at his feet 

So Orean, from the plains, his waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the elory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought 





FOR THE MIRROR. 
THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
| Midoight was sleeping upon Babylon. 
| 
| 
| 


Its stars were hung, in all their glittering brightness 
Along the sapphire bosom of the sky ; 

The sound of music in the fragrant groves 

Had ceased ; the blushing flowery wreaths, 

The mimic stars that sparkled in their green, 
Were gone; and solitude was sleeping there. 

The voice of the loud reveller, and the step 

Of basty multitudes, no more resounded 

Along the empty streets—all, all, was silence. 
Belshazzar lay, beneath the canopy 

Of pictured gold, and vainly courted sleep. 
That night the cup had flowed, the lute had rung 
Its silver notes along the kingly hall ; 

But now, alone, upon his couch reclined, 

Fanned by the musk-wind's soft, delicious breath, 
Surrounded by the splendours of the east, 

The perfumed lamps a dreamy radiance flinging, 
Like the west's fading glory ;—now, the voice 
Of conscience sounded in his startled ear. 

The God profaned—the altars laid in dust— 

And idols reared—these spread betore his view. 


It was a lovely night—the glorious sky 

Shone in its beautiful and cloudless blue— 

The moon was smiling in her loveliness, 

Clear and unspotted, like a wandering spirit 
Watching o’er earth from her bright home in heaven 
The grape-leaf twined its verdant green, and hung 
Its purple clusters o'er his head ; the zephyr, 
Rifling the rose aud fragrant cinnamon, 

Played on his brow with soft and dewy kiss. 

H Within her blooming home the bulbul sang 

| Her clear sweet notes in mournful melody, 

| He saw the silver moonlight playing on 

| The Euphrates’ muror, and the branching palm 
And myrtle that o’erbung its sparkling waters 

| The solitude, the beauty of the scene, 

|| Spread round luis heart a transient glow of joy ; 
For e’en the wicked could not view its glory 
Without a throb of pure, unmixed delight. 

Hark ! a sound rings along the startled air !— 

Is it the rustling of the summer gale, 

Kissing the branches and the Euphrates’ billow ? 
The sound comes rolling louder, deeper still !— 
Belshazzar '— us the voice of thy destruction !— 
It is the herald of thy doom, proud tyrant '!— 


He comes, the luvader! with his spear of fire— 

The spires of nations en his trophied car— 

He comes, with vengeance on his sweeping wing !— 
The war-ery rings along the sleeping city, 

The sword is gleaming in the palace halls, 

The Persian banner floats above the towers— 

|) And Babylon is fallen! Friorian 
} 





He rose, and looked out from the curtained casement :— 
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